Ii8         The Science of Happiness

their paws. Wounded and bleeding, they repeat
the same performance; for the dominant char-
acteristic of this animal is its endeavour to make
itself envied by its associates, even at the cost
of the great sufferings which are constantly occa-
sioned. So they spend their lives in gratifying
their vanity and suffering for it afterward/'

" What is this animal's name?" I was asked in
a general chorus.

"The society woman."

IX. Old Hesiod has already described the
overflow of envy among his countrymen.

"The potter envies the potter, the artisan the
artisan, the poor even those who are poor, the
musician the musician, and the poet the poet.'1

This evil is of such long standing that it appears
almost innate. Yet let us not err concerning its
character. It is an acquired evil. The child
is not reached by its malign influence. The
child is simple and natural. This is the explana-
tion of the unutterable charm which certain little
folks exert upon us. After having breathed the
vicious atmosphere of the desire to appear, we are
enraptured by the sincere manifestations of child-
ish dispositions. Their charm, as well as the
attraction of their manners, is doubtless attrib-
utable to their naturalness. Pedagogy, the State,'